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Recent Chinese Acquisitions 


In the preparation of this bulletin on recent Chinese acces- 
sions to our museum collection I have merely tried to give 
some slight background for the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the different objects. I am deeply indebted for sug- 
gestions in identifying and cataloging the following objects 
to Kojiro Tomita, Curator of Asiatic Art, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; Howard Hollis, Curator of Far and Near Eastern 
Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art; Ch’en Meng-chia of the 
Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago, and Alfred Sal- 
mony of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. 


HAZEL B. KING, Curator 
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A VI Century Votive Stele 


For some time the museum has been in search of a significant 
piece of Chinese sculpture. The recent purchase of a VI cen- 
tury stele’ brings one of the most noteworthy examples of this 
art into the collection. Only through the great generosity of 
Mr. R. T. Miller, Jr. was such an important acquisition as this 
possible. 

Over three centuries of incessant war and strife preceded 
the Ch’i dynasty (550-581 A. D.) when our stele was made. 
It is little wonder that the rise of Buddhism, which promised 
freedom from famine, death, and destruction, found eager ac- 
ceptance by the war weary people of the VI century. Even 
though the established religions, Taoism and Confucianism, 
added religious persecution to their already unbearable burden 
this new faith grew and was realized in its highest form 
through the rare gift of the Chinese people to absorb and trans- 
mute outside influences into something unquestionably their 
own. 

The figure of the Buddha which had heretofore retained 
many Indian characteristics now became more purely Chinese. 
In the sculptor of our stele we have not only a consummate 
master of his craft but an independent spirit whose creative 
ability and spiritual consecration has enabled him to avoid 
the more obvious conventions of his day. He has preserved 
and intensified the mystical character of the Buddha through 
a restrained simplicity and balanced form rare in any period in 
art. Outward symbols disappear almost completely. Even 
the large ear, which is often obtrusively evident, is here kept 
so close to the head that one is hardly conscious of it. Every 
line has been controlled to produce a majestic whole. After 
careful examination, few students could leave it without in 


*46.39, Votive Stele, Northern Ch’i dynasty (550-581 A.D.) , height 
66 inches, width of base 22 inches, R. T. Miller, Jr. fund, 1946. Pub- 
lished: Salmony, Chinese Sculpture in the Collection of Kleijkamp and 
Monroe, 1944, pp. 36-39; Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, 1935, plate 236. 
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some degree grasping the significance of the Buddhist influ- 
ence on VI century China. No other period so closely re- 
sembles it as that of the rise of Christianity in the Gothic age. 
And the concern with Buddhism after the two last world con- 
flicts of such moderns as Aldous Huxley, Christopher Isher- 
wood, and Gerald Heard is also easier to understand. 


The following description of the stele comes from the catalog 
Chinese Sculpture from the Collection of Monroe and Kleij- 
kamp written by Alfred Salmony, who generously consented to 
its publication in this bulletin. 

“The large slab with figure in high relief and its drum- 
shaped base, resting on a square four-footed support, belong 
together. The insertion of the upper section by means of a 
large peg which projects below the figure and fits into the 
cavity of the disc upheld by the lotus, is as originally intended. 
There are other instances where the clossal size required the 
division of the stele into two parts, but the survival of both 
must be considered a rare exception (cf. the stele in the Gard- 
ner Museum, Boston, dated 543 and reproduced in Sirén, Chi- 
nese Sculpture, Vol. Il, Pl. 180). 

“The artful combination of the enormous leaf-shaped halo, 
with its unusually sensitive contour, and the powerful relief 
of the single Buddha, whose head is accented by the flat double 
circles that form its halo, seems sufficient to make this one of 
the best balanced and artisically impressive monuments of Early 
Chinese sculpture. 

“Sirén actually has little more to say about the front than that 
it ‘no doubt originally was decorated with painted ornaments, 
though it is now quite plain’ (Chinese Sculpture, Vol. 1, p. 63). 
But, this is not the case. Originally, the whole surface was 
covered by incisions, most of which can still be recognized, 
though but few stand out well enough to be photographed. 

“The lower extremity of the central figure up to the tunic is 
flanked by a pair of seated monks who hold long flowering 
stalks. Along the outer edge of the leaf-shaped halo close to 
the figures, are two inscriptions. Above this entire lower 
area, stand Bodhisattvas, one on each side of the plastic figure 
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of Buddha. It is not hard to imagine what filled the triangular 
tip of the Halo, namely—flying apsaras and flames. 

“All incised figures seem affected by the monumental ten- 
dency that finds its final achievement in the imposing column 
of the central figure, Buddha. No stronger contrast could be 
conceived than between its rounded features and the perfect 
flatness of its background. This makes the gestures of ‘Do 
not fear’ (Abhaya) and of ‘Bestowing’ (Vara) all the more 
overwhelming. The squarish face remains aloof, betraying 
no emotion. 


“The back permits reconstruction of its purely pictorial 
decorations. A large Buddha is seated near the triangular top. 
Beneath him are six others, arranged in three rows, each flanked 
by a pair of donors. Thus, the array of the seven Manushi, 
Buddhas of the Past, duly attended, occupies the larger part of 
the back. However, in the center of the lower section, one can 
clearly recognize three wheels, flanked by a pair of deer, and 
at the right only, donors sheltered by umbrellas. This scene 
repeats the common version of the Deer-park Sermon, ‘the 
three wheels illustrating the three occasions when Buddha 
turned the Wheel of the Law, that is, preached and made con- 
versions’ (E. Chavannes, ‘Six Monuments de la Sculpture 
Chinoise, Ars Asiatica, Il, Brussels-Paris 1914, p. 31). This 
scene of three fold blessings occurs frequently during the VI 
and VII centuries. One finds an early example in Cave VI 
at Yiin Kang (Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, Vol. Il, Pl. 30). 

“The circular part of the base displays only relief elements, 
starting with the plain receptacle of the lotus with its carefully 
modelled leaves. As usual, one finds seated on the center front 
of the square stand, the nude female spirit supporting a heavy 
incense burner on a large platter. At the front corners, a 
strong sculptural effect is achieved by a pair of lions, the inner 
forepaw of each being stretched out to rest on a lotus petal, 
whereas the other, in one case plants itself firmly in the corner, 
in the second it reaches over the outer edge. This position, 
creating a deep recess with a dark shadow between the legs, 
gives the head and foreparts much greater projection than 
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would otherwise result. Toward the hindparts there is a les- 
sening of plastic tendency, until the tail, reaching upward over 
the lotus, becomes a simple relief. The tip of each tail is blend- 
ed with a three-lobed flower, so frequently tendered to the holy 
beings by devout worshippers. One meets such flowery tails as 
early as 494 (cf. stele reproduced in Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, 
Vol. II, Pl. 118). 


“Incisions are again used on the square stand. The front 
carries inscriptions, along with donors under canopies, all in 
bad state of preservation, but the figures on the sides can be 
easily recognized. On the front leg of the right side, a lotus- 
carrying donor in a wide mantle, is turned in three-quarter 
view toward the center. Partly overlapped by his master anc 
holding high over his head a notched staff with round terminal 
and attached ring, a small groom moves in the opposite di- 
rection. A similar group is engraved on the other side. 

“Sirén (Chinese Sculpture, Vol. 1, P. 63) found it necessary 
to elaborate on his attribution of provenance to Honan Pro- 
vince, the argument being based essentially on the beautiful 
quality of the stone employed. One might add the suggestion 
that the ancient center of culture and its thriving cities were 
more likely than any other region, to produce an artist capable 
of such perfection. At the same time, Sirén sensed the influ- 
ence from the North, manifested mainly in the central figure. 
One finds the posture, mantle, folds and knotted scarf with 
hanging ends as early as 538 in Chili Province (cf. Sirén, Chi- 
nese Sculpture, Vol. Il, Pl. 202), although the quieting of the 
seam had not yet taken place at that time. The same province 
knows the double incisions as undulating folds over the legs 
in 541 (cf. Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, Vol. IL, Pl. 203), but Si- 
rén reproduces a Honan occurrence of this peculiar technique 
dated as early as 543 ( Chinese Sculpture, Vol. Il, Pl. 180). One 
would also look to the old center for the funnel-shaped neck, 
the squarish head and the smooth skull where the ushnisha tends 
to blend with the polished coiffure (cf. Sirén, Chinese Sculp- 
ture, Vol. II, Pl. 182). 

“Sirén’s dating must be considered as referring to the very 
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beginning of Northern Ch’i, to the first years of the period. 
Every detail, however, indicates that our monument has left 
the Wei stage completely. By a fortunate accident, it can 
be compared with a stele, similar in material, composition and 
most likely from the same region, though of an earlier date (cf. 
W. Cohn, Asiatische Plastik, Sammlung Baron Eduard von der 
Heydt, Berlin 1932, P. 30). The fact that the Wei specimen 
lacks its base, and shows damage and recutting, does not di- 
minish its value for comparison. How different are the two 
holy men! The earlier one has narrow, sloping shoulders and 
a smilingly boyish head resting lightly on a long thin neck. 
The other, our example, holds himself proudly erect with 
squared shoulders and not the slightest tilt to the head. There 
is no smile, only an expression of serenity, and the heavy, 
squarish head rests solidly on the thick funnel neck. A strong 
sculptural existence is realized. The rigid discipline of a 
molded and bulging surface replaces the slightly undercut cas- 
cade of folds of the earlier stele. Sirén suggested that Gupta 
India was instrumental in bringing about this change towards 
statuary conception (cf. O. Sirén, ‘Indian and other influences 
in Chinese Sculpture, in Studies in Chinese Art and some In- 
dian Influences, London 1936, p. 30). But, as this stele shows, 
the results of contact with India remain within the Chinese tra- 
dition of sculpture and lead only toward the opening of a new 
phase of an old art. 

“The following translation is by Mr. Han Shou-hsuan. The 
X's indicate the characters are missing or are not clear enough 
to be made out. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS: 
On the right side of the image: 


‘The main donor of the image, Bhikshu Chih X dedicated to 
Buddha.’ 


On the left side of the image: 
‘X X X X dedicated to Buddha X’ 


On the front of the base: 
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A. On the right: 
‘Sun Shih-ming dedicated at this time’ 
B. In the middle: 
‘Sun Hsiao-ch’ou dedicated at this time 
Bhikshuni, Ch’ing-yen dedicated at this time 
Bhikshuni, Ching-yen, dedicated at this time’ 
C. On the left side: 
‘Bhikshuni, Ching-an, dedicated at this time 
Bhikshuni X X X X X’ 


On the right side of the base: 
A. On the right: 
‘Bhikshu X X dedicated with whole heart.’ 
B. In the middle: 
‘The master of incense and illumination, Bhikshu 
Chih-kan, dedicated to Buddha at this time. _ 
Karmadana (task distributor), Bhikshu Chih-shén, dedi- 
cated to Buddha at this time.’ 


C. On the left: 
‘Bhikshu, Chih yiian, dedicated to Buddha.’ 


On the back of the image: 

A. On the top: 
The first Buddha, Vipasyin 

B. The second group: 
The second Buddha, P’i P’o shih ( Vipasyin )* 
The third Buddha, Wei yeh* 

C. The third group: 
The fourth Buddha, Krakucchanda 
The fifth Buddha, Kanamuni 

D. The fourth group: 
The sixth Buddha, Kasyapa 
The seventh Buddha, Sakyamuni” 


*According to the order of the seven ancient Buddhas, the second one 
should be Sikhin (Shih Ch’i) instead of repeating the first one, Vi- 
pasyin. It is apparently a mistake. 


*The third one should be P’i Shé P’o (Visvabhu) instead of Wei yeh. 
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A Bronze Bell of the Shang Dynasty, 


Of all the techniques in which China is supreme, none is 
more noteworthy than that of bronze casting. The very earli- 
est existing examples are of superb quality. This is particu- 
larly true of the Shang dynasty musical bell’ (Chung type) 
which has just come to the museum collection, a purchase from 
the R. T. Miller Fund. According to a kind communication 
from Professor Ch’en Meng-chia,’ our bell is the oldest type of 
musical instrument and was found in recent years at An-yang, 
the Shang capital, among other sacrificial vessels. The mouth 
of the bell is turned upwards, as can be seen by the illustration. 
The handle is made hollow to accommodate a pole either to be 
used to carry it with or to rest it on a stand. A wooden stick 
was used to strike it under the rim of the mouth. They are 
always found in sets of three different sizes, each having a dif- 
ferent tone. 

The contour of the bell is unusually fine. The slightly point- 
ed sides of the lip produce a graceful upward curve at the top. 
The crisp modeling of the tiger mask framed by a plain wide 
band fills the space admirably. There is something brooding, 
withdrawn and almost terrifying in the powerful design which 
dominates the surface of the bell. It represents a highly con- 
ventionalized tiger mask, a subject, according to Miss Water- 
bury, which is “by far the most important of Shang symbols, 
that of the spirit guardian.”* The heavy malachite incrusta- 
tion flecked with reddish brown gives a rich patina which 
does not destroy the powerful design as much as the photograph 


*46.26, Musical Bell, Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.), height with 
handle 63@ inches, width 44 inches, R. T. Miller, Jr. fund, 1946. Re- 
produced, Florence Waterbury, Early Chinese Symbols and Literature, 
1942, pp. 35-36, plate 3; Phyllis Ackerman, Ritual Bronzes of Ancient 
China, 1945, plate 65 B. 


*Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
“ee Waterbury, Early Chinese Symbols and Literature, pp. 25- 
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Plate 3 Musical Bell 
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seems to indicate. The inscription on the 
handle of the bell (see fig. 1) has not been 
deciphered." 


t t Nothing could be farther from this subtle 
abstract conception of the “spirit guardi- 
an” with its awesome sense of mystery 

a q than the two gentle, almost human, guardi- 


an lions on the VI century stele mentioned 
above. The latter inspire no fear but give 
assurance of sympathetic protection. It is 
significant that we have these two personi- 
fications in examples so truly representative 
of the best in Chinese art. 


FIGURE 1 


A Kansu Mortuary Urn 


Though we have no exact record of the provenance of the 
Oberlin urn,’ it comes in all probability from Kansu Province 
in North China. It resembles the type discovered by J. G. An- 
dersson and described by Nils Palmgren in his exhaustive cata- 
log Kansu Mortuary Pottery of the Pan Shan and Ma Chang 
Groups. One can readily see that our vessel falls into the cate- 
gory of the Pan Shan style which Andersson places in the 
Yang Shao period (late neolithic) variously dated between 
3000 to 2000 B. C. 

The urn is of grayish white, fine clay. The body is almost 
spherical at the top, the base like an inverted cone truncated by 
the bottom. The neck, of medium height, is clearly differen- 
tiated and rises straight from the body with only a slightly flar- 
ing, thick lip. A warm tan slip covers most of the vessel to 


*But Professor Ch’en says the inscription “is the same as on a square 
vessel (Fang-i) in the Worcester Art Museum and a square ting in the 
Nelson Gallery (Kansas City) .” 

*47.4, Mortuary Urn, late neolithic, height 1434 inches, width 1534 
inches, diameter of opening 514 inches, diameter of base 554 inches, 
R. T. Miller, Jr. fund, 1947. 
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within an inch or two of the base. The painted portion begins 
at the neck which has two bands of saw-tooth design in black 
(called by Palmgren the “death pattern”). The design on 
the mantle of the vessel consists of the typical Pan Shan spirals 
in black and reddish brown which run in sweeping rotary 
curves in a horizontal direction forming four spiral centers. 
This creates a vigorous design on the top resembling a star- 
fish (see pl. 5). The black lines have a serrated edge on the 
inner side. The spiral nuclei are large and give adequate space 
for designs. Of these, two are the familiar checkered type but 
two contain designs not illustrated in Palmgren. These re- 
semble a plant form such as maize and are not identical in 
both nuclei. This Chinese pre-historic pottery has been com- 
pared with that of the American Indian. It is interesting to 
note the similarity of certain motives in the nuclei of our vase 
with those on Pueblo Indian pottery. We find the maize pat- 
tern on Tesuque vases to be almost identical with that in two 
of the nuclei of our Chinese vase and the checkered design on 
a Santo Domingo vase is similar to that on the other pair of 
nuclei.? 

The complete lack of primitive types in Shang bronzes is 
equally true of Chinese pottery of an even earlier date. The 
balanced composition and restrained elegance of form in this 
jar, enhanced by an exceedingly decorative and forceful design, 
bespeaks a highly developed understanding of the art of pot- 
tery making. It is a worthy predecessor of the great achieve- 
ments of T’ang and Sung potters. In spite of its extreme age 
the urn is in excellent condition with only a slight restoration 
on the lip.” The surface of the urn is highly polished and the 
bold, spontaneous rhythm of the design is in no way impaired. 


*cf. Kenneth N. Chapman, Pueblo Indian Pottery, 1933, plates 26-27 
and 38. 
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A Wei Dynasty Tomb Figurine 


In Chinese art there is no field more appealing than that ot 
the grave effigies. The museum is particularly pleased by a 
gift from Mr. Jan Kleijkamp and Mr. Ellis Monroe of one of 
these representing a court lady’ from the Wei dynasty, 386 to 
534 A. D. 

In his ethical philosophy, Confucius had urged the people 
to do nothing to others which they would not have done to 
themselves. This counsel was in large measure responsible for 
the abandonment of the barbaric custom of burying with the 
dead all the living who were closely attached to him and sub- 
stituting for them terra cotta replicas. 

The making of tomb furnishings became a thriving in- 
dustry. Quantity production in this exacting medium forced 
the artist to eliminate all but the essential elements, both in 
character and design. This accounts for the restrained sim- 
plicity of many of the figures. Through them history is pro- 
vided with an invaluable record of the habits, customs, and 
appearance of the Chinese people of this early period. Artists 
working for the wealthy princes must have been closely con- 
nected with the court and the picture they give is one of a 
highly formal and sophisticated society. There is a convincing 
realism in these miniature sculptures. They represent people of 
all ranks and types, from servants to princes, and, in the case of 
our figurine, a pregnant woman. She stands erect and poised, 
with great dignity and charm. Her head is held high on a 
strong columnar neck. The hair is done in a towering knot, 
which emphasizes the elongation of the figure. The eyes look 
forward meditatively, the lips are full and beautifully modelled. 
The quiet folds of the drapery fall straight from her shoulders, 
and the scarf and neckline of the robe are indicated by rather 
deep incised lines which still retain traces of the original color. 


745.145, Grave Figurine, Northern Wei dynasty (386-534 A.D.), 
height 13 inches, gift of Jan Kleijkamp and Ellis Monroe, 1945. 
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With the exception of a fine Han dynasty horse’s head, given 
some time ago by Parrish Watson, this is the only other terra 
cotta tomb figure to come to the museum collection. We hope 
at a later date to add some of the dancers, musicians and other 
types, in order to give a broader picture of this intimately 
charming medium. 


A Han Dynasty Tomb Tile 


Besides the tomb figurines there were countless other com- 
forts offered the dead. The ritual and the elaboration of tomb 
accessories reached its height in this period. The interior as 
well as exterior of the tomb itself was covered with illustra- 
tions of the favorite pastimes and pursuits of the deceased. The 
roof and walls of the tomb were often made of tile slabs about 
six inches thick and varying sizes into which designs were 
pressed on both sides while the clay was still moist. 

Our tile is almost square.’ On the face the design is divided 
into five rows separated by narrow bands which resemble the 
perforated gear track on a movie film. The scenes are identi- 
cal in each row but the variety and flowing movement of the 
design is so intense that it is never monotonous. 

The foreign influences which came into China during the 
Han conquests in Central Asia effected great and far reaching 
changes in their art. Many of the strictly stylized canons of 
the Chou and Ts’in dynasties were set aside. In the Han dy- 
nasty the artist was no longer shackled by prescribed rules. He 
developed a freedom of expression unknown before. The 
Oberlin tile, for instance, shows a lively hunting scene which 


745.144, Wall Tile for a Funereal Chamber, Han dynasty (206 B.C. 
—220 A.D.), height 14 inches, width 18 inches, depth 214 inches, 
Friends of Art fund, 1945. “Owing to their great weight and diffi- 
culty in handling, most of the tiles exported from China have been 
sawn in two, so that they have appeared in Europe and America in the 
form of half-tile slabs” (C. W. White, Tomb Tile Pictures of Ancient 
China, p. 23). This is the case with our tile. 
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carries the eye quickly across the tile. Conventionalized moun- 
tains remain, but leaping over them in most realistic fashion 
are antlered bucks, tigers, mountain goats, wild boar, inter- 
spersed with swiftly flying birds. Mounted archers with re- 
verted upper bodies and drawn bows race on spirited ponies 
in a flying gallop. Bit and bridle is drawn taut and attached 
to the saddle, leaving the hunter free to send his arrow straight 
to a leaping lion advancing from the rear. At the far right 
end, as though to halt the pace of the hunt, the artist has placed 
in an opposing position an unmounted hunter disguised with 
a lion mask. He faces a real lion in close combat. This steadies 
the composition most effectively. Altogether this tile admir- 
ably illustrates the realism which came into Chinese art at this 
time. 


Paintings and Bronzes from Mary McClure,’18 


Among the recent acquisitions other than purchases is an 
outstanding group of Chinese paintings and bronzes from 
the bequest of Mary McClure, an Oberlin alumna of the class 
of 1918. Over a period of twenty-four years, while serving as 
a missionary under the American Board of Commissions for 
Foreign Missions, Miss McClure gradually formed an unusual- 
ly well chosen collection of Chinese paintings and bronzes 
representative of the great periods in Chinese art. In the 
few lines which came with the collection we learn that its pur- 
pose was to illustrate the history of their arts to her Chinese 
pupils. What a welcome ring this has. It helps to explain her 
significant success as a teacher. She avoided the disasters of a 
too sudden conversion of her pupils to a totally new and young 
culture by nourishing pride and respect for their own great 
heritage. 

As an introduction to the art of painting she acquired a 
group of examples of calligraphy, the art from which Chinese 
painting developed. Of the forty-seven paintings which are 
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representative of work by artists from as early as 1700 down 
to the 20th century, many were chosen to represent different 
techniques and subject matter, as well as to form a chronological 
sequence. Unfortunately only a few can be mentioned indi- 
vidually. Among the most important of these is an exceed- 
ingly fine Ming dynasty flower painting, Three Kinds of 
Flowers,’ with the signature of Tao Chin-chung. This pic- 
ture tells a romantic story in symbols which the untutored 
western eye would not see. A male and female Chinese bulbul 
bird (nightingale) are flirting coyly on a plum branch, the 
national flower and symbol of long life. The tall, graceful 
magnolia represents feminine sweetness and beauty, while the 
peony, a masculine symbol, is called King of Flowers. The in- 
credible delicacy of brush stroke, the sensitive, living quality 
of line in the turn of a petal or the movement of a leaf, reach 
far deeper than the surface appearance. 


Another flower painting of exceptional quality? is by the 
famous woman painter Yiin Ping who worked ca.-1700. The 
subject is simple, a group of red, pink and white peonies clus- 
tered about some gnarled, weather-worn rocks. But the mystic 
conception, the subtle arrangement which conquers the rude 
juxtaposition of hard and infinitely delicate textures, is replete 
with symbolism. 


Where Miss McClure could not get originals she often chose 
paintings of a later date which were done in the style of earlier 
masters. Most important among these copies is a very deli- 
cately painted scroll* with fourteen scenes representing various 
events in the life of Tao Chin Ju. It has the signature of Chao 
Méng-fu, and some vigorous inscriptions describing the dif- 
ferent scenes. It is a pity that the artist, whoever he was, re- 


745.49, Three Kinds of Flowers, T’'ao Chin-chung, Ming dynasty, 
XVII century, height 66 inches, width 2234 inches, McClure bequest, 
1945. 


*45.69, Peonies and Rocks, Yiin Ping, ca. 1700, height 3834 inches, 
width 1814 inches, McClure bequest, 1945. 


°45.79, Life of Tao Chin Ju, copy of Chao-Méng-Fu, Ming dynasty 
(1 _—— height 1314 inches, length 203 inches, McClure bequest, 
1945. 
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Page 25 and Plate 10, “Tao Chin Ju” should be 
“T’ao Ching-chieh” 
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frained from putting his own signature on it. The work is ex- 
ceedingly fine and on its own merit a beautiful example of re- 
strained and superbly controlled brushwork. 

The twenty-eight bronzes from Miss McClure form a most 
significant addition to our collection. They date from the Han 
dynasty (206 B. C.) to the late Ming (ca. 1600) and include 
many different types. Among them are six mirrors, the earliest 
from the Ham dynasty.’ It is richly decorated with a design in 
high relief of grape vine and clusters, lions, birds, butterflies 
and a large frog as the central motif. T’ang, Sung, Yuan and 
Ming dynasty mirrors trace their development through to the 
XVII century. 

Of especial interest is a group of Buddhas and Kuan-Yins of 
different periods. The earliest is a small VI century Wei dy- 
nasty altar.” It represents the Buddha seated on a tree of life 
which rests in turn on a four-legged pedestal. Another is a tiny 
standing figure of Kuan-Yin* from the T’ang dynasty. The 
charm and elegance of T’ang is reflected in the soft folds of the 
drapery and the graceful clasped hands holding a string of 
prayer beads. 

An amusing bronze incense burner,* about ten inches high, 
represents the legendary Minister of State of the X century, 
Liu Hai, dancing on the back of a three-legged frog. Besides 
being the symbol of the unattainable, the three-legged frog 
is paradoxically, the symbol of financial success. 


The three XV century Ming figures® are masterly examples of 
craftsmanship. The easy grace of posture, the lively, wind- 


745.108, Mirror, Ham dynasty (206-B.C.-220 A.D.), diameter 434 
inches, McClure bequest, 1945. 

*45.116, Altar, Northern Wei dynasty, ca. VI century, height 65 
inches, width 31 inches, McClure bequest, 1945. 

"45.126, Kuan-Yin, T’ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.), height 27% 
inches, McClure bequest, 1945. 

“45.123, Liv Hai, Ming dynasty, XV century, height 10 inches, Mc- 
Clure bequest, 1945. 

°45.136, Figurine, Ming dynasty, XV century, height 614 inches; 
45.127, Figurine, Ming dynasty, XV century, height 814 inches; 
45.128, Figurine, Ming dynasty, XV century, height 6 inches; McClure 
bequest, 1945. 
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Plate 12 Liu Hai on a Frog 
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blown folds of the drapery, produce an amazing effect of move- 
ment. Except for the softening touch due to the gray-green 
patina acquired through five centuries, the lines are as crisp 
and beautifully expressive as when first cast. Artistically these 
are among the most charming pieces in the collection. 

The water buffalo, among the earliest known Chinese sym- 
bols, has been found in stylized design at a very early date, 
but by the*XV century when our charming bronze of Lao-Tze 
Riding a Water Buffalo’ was made it appears in a beautifully 
simplified, realistic form. A very similar representation of 
the same subject now in the Worcester Art Museum comes 
from as early as the Sung dynasty, it being a favorite subject 
for Chinese sculptors. 

There are many other objects I should like to describe in 
detail if space would permit, for each piece was chosen as a 
step in the way to an understanding of Chinese culture. We 
are glad to feel that the wisdom and purpose behind such a 
rare and important collection can be carried on now to acquaint 
American students with the art of China. 


145.125, Lao-Tze on Water Buffalo, Ming dynasty, XV century, 
height 714 inches, width 8 inches, McClure bequest, 1945. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
ALLEN MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM 


(For acquisitions up to February, 1946, see this Bulletin, vol. III, no. 1) 


SCULPTURE 
Afghanistan, 5th century A.D. ; 
46.25 Statuette from Hadda ____--__-----_ R. T. Miller Fund 
Chinese, Northern Ch’i dynasty (550-581 A.D.) . 
R. T. Miller Fund 
Richmond Barthé, American, born 1901 
46.50 African Head __------~- Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
PAINTING 
Philip de Laszlé, Hungarian-British, 1869-1937 
46.24 Portrait of Mrs. Prentiss _-_____ Gift of Mrs. John Hadden 


Jessie B. Trefethen, American 
46.29 Polar Bear Rock. 1945. Watercolor 
Carl Hofer, German, born 1878 


46:30 “The 1932 Charles F. Olney Fund 
Anne Goldthwaite, American, 1875?-1944 
Gift of the Anne Goldthwaite Estate 


Benjamin West, American, 1738-1820 
46.46 Portrait of General Kosciusko 
Bernard P. Arnest, American, born 1917 
46.51 View of La Roche. 1945 
Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Frank Nelson Wilcox, American, born 1887 
46.52 Ohio River Scene. Watercolor 
Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Jesus Reyes, Mexican, contemporary 
46.53 Clown. Gouache ______ Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Shirley Moskowitz, American, born 1920 
46.74 Manhattan Garden. 1946. Watercolor 
Paul B. Arnold, American, born 1918 
46.75 Squatter’s Settlement, Hsian. 1946. Gouache 
Reuben Rubin, Palestinian, born 1893 
46.76 “Write Roses Gift of Vladimir Horowitz 


PRINTS 
Leon Kroll, American, born 1884 
46.28 Monique. 1945. Lithograph 
Edvard Munch, Norwegian, 1863-1943 
46.31 The Alley. Lithograph __________ Charles F. Olney Fund 


R. T. Miller Fund 


Cleveland Print Club 
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Oskar Kokoschka, Austrian, born 1886 
46.32 Portrait of Max Reinhardt. Lithograph 
Wassilj Kandinsky, Russian, 1866-1944 ‘ 
46.40 The Concert. Woodcut ___-__ Gift of Mrs. Hazel B. King 
Peter Pelham, American, ca. 1684-1751 
46.41 Portrait of Cotton Mather. Mezzotint 
Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn, Dutch, 1606-1669 
46.42 La Négresse Couchée. Etching --- Mrs. A. A. Healy Fund 
Albrecht Diirer, German, 1471-1528 
46.43 The Great Fortune. Engraving ____ Mrs. A. A. Healy Fund 
46.54-46.66 Thirteen Contemporary Prints 
Gift of Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Lajos Tihanyi, Hungarian, 1885-1938 
46.67 Mountain Landscape. Lithograph _ Gift of Mrs. Oscar Jaszi 
Adriaen van der Velde, Dutch, 1636-1672 
46:79 ‘Gomes. Engraving. Gift of Dorelen Feise 


American, 19th century 
46.1-46.23 ate three Articles of Costume 
Gift of Miss Mary S. McRae 
Italian, 16th century 


American, 18th century 

46.33 Embroidered Panel _________ Gift of Miss Ivanore Barnes 
Japanese, 19th century 

4634 Obi Gift of Miss Anna Held 


Hawaiian, 19th century 
46.35 Embroidered Shawl ___ Gift of Mrs. Helen Gardner Austin 
American 
46.47 Patchwork Quilt ___-_-_____ Gift of Miss Mary S. McRae 
South American ?, late 16th century ? 
46.48, 46.49 Two Priest’s Robes 
Gift of the Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Museum 
46.71-46.73 Three 19th Century Textiles 
Gift of Mrs. Fred R. White 


METALWORK 

Chinese, Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B. C.) 

R. T. Miller Fund 
French, 12th century 

46.44 Saint Barontius. Enamel Appliqué ____ R. T. Miller Fund 
Persian, 2000-1000 B.C. 

46.76 Bronze Ax Head ___-----_______ Mrs. A. A. Healy Fund 

SEAL 


Babylonian, 2600-2500 B.C. 
Mrs. A. A. Healy Fund 
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TEXTILES 


American, ca. 1860 
Sa se Gift of Mrs. A. B. Meldrum 


LOANS MADE, 1946-1947 


1946—May 9-JUNE 1 
Gaspard Dughet Poussin—Classical Landscape. 
Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York City. 


1946—AuGusT 2-31 
Pierre Auguste Renoir—Paysage a Cagnes. 
Camille Pisarro—Pont Neuf, Paris. 
Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


1946—-OcTOBER 18-DECEMBER 1 
William Hogarth—Portrait of Theodore Jacobsen. 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
1946—NOVEMBER 19-JANUARY 1 
Anthony van Dyck—Portrait of a Man. 
Peter Paul Rubens—Head of a Man (drawing). 
Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, California. 
1947—JANUARY 7-FEBRUARY 16 
Paul Cézanne—Small Bathers (lithograph). 
Edvard Munch—The Alley (lithograph). 
Aristide Maillol— Femme 4 Mi-corp (lithograph). 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 
1947—FEBRUARY 5-24 
Giuseppe Bazzani—Death of Sapphira. 
Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
1947—MARCH 


Master of the Sterzung Altarpiece—Mary Magdalene. 
Durlacher Bros., New Y ork City. 
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OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


The adequate maintenance of the museum and 
the development of its collections are dependent 
upon the assistance of its friends. We invite any- 
one interested in the Oberlin College Art Mu- 
seum to contribute to its growth by becoming a 
Friend of Art under one of the following groups. 
Life Members $100 
Sustaining Members .... $10 to $100 annually 

$3 to $5 annually 

DONORS 
*Cnartes L. Freer 
M. Hae 
*Mrs. A. Aucustus Heary 
Rosert Leuman 
R. T. Minrer, Jr. 
*Cnaries F. OLNEY 
*Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
LIFE MEMBERS 
Freperick B. Artz 
ARRY 
Auice Keep Crark 
Exwin N. Griswoip 
Henry J. 
Puitie L. Keser 
Mrs. L. Kevser 
Louis E. Lorp 
Louise Ricuarps 
R. H. Sretrson 
Frank C. Van CLEEF 
Crarence Warp 
Ernest Haren Witkins 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Mrs. (L. A.) Merte AnpKews 
Mr. anp Mrs. Paut B. 
Mr. anv Mrs. Raymonp M. Barker 
Evwin W. Brouse 
Ave.e Brown 
Mr. anv Mrs. M. Cor 
Drey 
Mr. anv Mrs. Guticx 
Mr. anv Mrs. J. A. Kerr 
Mrs. Hazer B. Kine 
Puiu C. King 
M. Love 
Mrs. Matcoim L. McBrive 
Mr. anv Mrs. Amos C. Miter 
Mr. Mrs. Water G. Norv 
Mr. anv Mrs. C. FE. Ricuarps 
Ricuarp Ripin 
Mr. anp Mrs. Davin M. Ross 
Marcarrr SCHAUFFLER 
Mr. Mrs. Turopore Scuempr 
Mr. anv Mrs. Georce LeRoy 
Mr. anv Mrs. L. A. Stiptey 
Jessie B. TrereTHen 
Mr. anp Mrs. Lucien T. Warner 
Mr. anv Mars. Beatty B. 
Joun F. Wricurt, Jr. 
Barpara Wriston 
Mr. Mrs. Ricuarpv H. Zinser 
MEMBERS 
Mrs. Fart F. Apams 
Letcn ALEXANDER 
E. Artz 
Mrs. H. F. Asutey 
Josern A. Barrp, Jr. 
Mrs. Warton F. 


“Deceased 


Rex Mircue Baxter 
Jupiru L. Bercstrom 
Frankuwn M. 
Mrs. Anprew Bonciorno 
Mr. anv Mrs. Artuur E. Brapiry 
Genevieve Branpt 
Harotp Bryson 

rs. Avice 
Mr. anv Mrs. Louis E. Burcner 
Epvwarp Capps, Jr. 
Marian Carp 
Auten B. 
Joun L. Conrap 
James S. ConstTanTINE 
Mrs. C. H. Cusnine 
Dorotuy Davus 
Bruce Heaptey Davis 
Mrs. Srecta M. DickeRMAN 
Pautine M. Dunn 
Mrs. Loren C. 
Brooxs EmMeny 
Anpre A. Em™Mericu 
C. Estanroox 
Evaine Evans 
Firton 
Evizasetu Foster 
Frick Art Rererence Linrary 
Nancy G. Guest 
Tuomas L. Harcrove 
Parricta Harwoop 
Berre Hess 
Harry N. Hotmes 
Anxprew G. Hoover 

HowLanp 
Mrs. ALspertine Humpurey 
Inpiana University Liprary 
Mrs. Oscar JAszi 
J. Joacuim 
ELLen Jounson 
Grorce H. G. Jones 
W. KaurMann 
Wittiam E. Kennicx 
C. O. v. Kienpuscn 
Lucy Lewis 
Saran B. MacLennan 
Mrs. G. 
Cnartes B. Martin 
Mrs. Genevieve McCorkie 
Mrs. Harotp Metcatr 
Mrs. A. M. Miter 
Mrs. Erwin C. MILter 
Jean 
Mrs. Berry Mont 
C. R. Morey 
Mrs. W. R. Morrison 
Mrs. J. Hexsert Nicnors 
Mrs. Cassie S. Payne 
Evizapetu Porter 
Mrs. Joun 
Jean 
Mr. ann Mrs. Hucu A. Rorertson 
Mrs. Garten Rovusn 
J. Sacus 
Mrs. Paut R. SHAFER 
Exvizasetu F. Sims 
Joseru L. Sotomon 
Cart B. Spitzer 
Mr. anv Mrs. WotrFcane Strecuow 
Ruta Srrurk 
Curt VALENTIN 
Mrs. Warp 
Rogert E. Woop 
MArcGuerire 


Heren M. Wricat 


